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cultivation of their estates and were growing grain and to a less
extent other produce for export from the Baltic ports of Stettin,
Hamburg, and Danzig. In pursuit of this aim they took every
opportunity of seizing the peasants' land and forcing serfdom on
the dispossessed workers. The peasant thus became tied to the
estate, and even his children's services were commandeered as
soon as they were old enough to work on the land. A bastard
feudalism was being introduced with all the servile conditions of
the Middle Ages and without even any of the redeeming features
of the earlier times. In Holstein, Pomerania, and Mecklenburgh
the peasants were not only personally enslaved, but could be
bought and sold like any other commodity. In Saxony and
Prussia the conditions were very much the same. Estates were
in many cases run like slave-plantations by a staff of the lord's
overseers, and the lords secured civil and criminal jurisdiction
over the peasantry from which there was practically no appeal.
A Complaint of the Peasants dated 1598 says:

In what German land does the German peasant still enjoy his
own rights? Where does he have any use or profit of the common
fields, meadows and forests? Where is there any limit to the number
of feudal services and dues? Where has the peasant his own tri-
bunal? God have pity on him! All this and other things belonging
to the former honourable condition of the peasantry are quite past
and gone.1

A document dated ten years earlier describes their condition
in these terms:

The peasants lead a most wretched, down-trodden existence.
Their houses are miserable huts of mud and wood with no floors
but the damp earth, covered only with straw. Their food is black
rye bread, oatmeal porridge or boiled grain and lentils. Water and
whey are almost their only beverages. A coarse smock frock, a pair
of bundschuhs and a felt hat make up their attire. These people
never have any rest; early and late they are hard at work.z

In some parts of Germany shepherds were treated as outcasts
and not allowed to be buried with Christian rites.
In Denmark, a little kingdom with a large tributary State

1 Quoted by Jansscn, op. cit., vol. xv, p. 141.                       z Ibid., p. 171.